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PREFACE 


^HE  Decay  ofDramatick  Poetry  hath 
been  ajftgn'd  to  the  Introdiictng  of 
Pantomines,  Dumb-Shew^  Enter- 
tainments, and  Italian  Operas,  in- 
[omuch  that  the  JVriters  who  have  a  Genius  that 
way,  have  almoft  abandoti'd  the  Stage  with  In- 
dignation  and  Contempt :  Tho^  1  am  of  Opinion 
that  it  is  not  for  that  Reafon  only^  hut  is  rather 
owing  to  the  Judgment  and  Integrity  of  fome  of 
the  Managers  0/ Theatres,  who  have  for  many 
Tears  paft  made  it  a  Maxim  with  them  to  rejeff 
every  Play  that  were  not  introduced  to  them  by 
Stars  and  Garters,  and  tack'd  with  an  ^jfur- 
ance,  that  the  Author  is  capable  to  fill  or  make 
a  Houfe  (as  His  called)  which  is  not  in  the  Power 
or  Capacity  of  one  Author  in  a  Hundred  who 
writes  a  Play^  and  for  this  Reafon  many  a 
good  Piece  hath  been  rejected  at  the  Theatres, 
and  particularly  at  one  of  the  Houfes  I  could 
mention  ;  for  when  the  Manager  was  ask'^d 
•what  Opinion  he  had  of  a  Dramatick  Piece 
which  had  been  Read  to  him  a  few  Days 
before  by  the  Author^  gave  for  Anfwer^  that 


The  PREFACE,    &c. 

he  did  not  like  the  Fellow  who  brought  if. 
to  him  y  and  that  is  certainly  the  Jianding 
Mark  that  our  Play  Writing  Poets  mujl  abide 
by  :  So  that  I  may  fay  ^  if  Ingenuity  and  Rags 
Jhould  once  join  together^  they  are  likely  to  be 
infeperabk  for  any  jijftjiance  that  they  ma^ 
eoapefi  from  furh  a  one  :  By  which  ^tis 
plain  that  many  of  our  greateft  fVits  have^  by 
Reafon  of  the  lownefs  of  their  Fortunes^  been 
incapable  ofJhewi?ig  their  Genius  to  any  Advan^ 
tage ;  and  hoivever  contemptible  mi  Author  may, 
appear  in  the  Eyes  ofthefe  Manager  Sy  yet  I 
canjhew  that  they  have  been  in  good  Efteem-  with, 
much  greater  Men  informer  Ages :  For  Auguftus 
Csefar  as  famous  for  Arts  of  Peace  as  his  Suc-^ 
cefs  in  War,  renown'' d  for  the  wholefome  Laws 
he  Ena.Hedy  began  to  write  the  Tragedy  (j/' Ajax 
tho'  he  did  not  finijh  it^  but  found  it  was  eafrer 
to  make  himfelf  Emperor  of  the  Worlds  than  a 
good  Dram  at  ick  Poet^  .  .  /  ,  .  .  -  :,'^y 
And  as  we  cannot  e^pe^i  for  the  aho^i-^ 
meyitioned  and  other  R  eafons,  to  fee  many^ 
new  Pieces  of  Drama  performed  on  the  St  age  ^^ 
yet  the  Authors  have  the  Liberty  of  puttings 
them  to  the  Prefsy  and  the  Public  of  Read^ 
ing  them  when  Printed^  which  Liberty  I  hope, 
will  never  be  taken  from  us^  while  we  have  a 
ChefteF---^d    in    the    mojl    Augujl    Houfe  of 

Lr- ds  to  Defend  it ;  And  that  we  may  never 

want  one,  is  the  Hearty  Prayer  of  every  True 

THE 


THE 

STAGE 

Is  Ufeful  to  the  Advancement  of 

RELIGION. 

E  L I  G I O  N  in  General,  or  Na- 
tufal   Religion,   may  be  confi- 
der'd  as  confifting  of  two  Parts  j 
i  %^f      Ss  to  be  believed,  and 
Ti      rr^,  ■         Things  to  be  done. 
1  he  Things  to  be  believed  are,    i.  The 
Bang  of  a  God.     2.  Providence,     I  Um^. 
tahtyof  the  Soul     4.  Future  RelJdsJnd 
Pumjhments.    The  Poet,  and  particularly  'he 
Tragic  Poet  afferts  all  thefe,  and  thefe  are 
the  very  Foundation  of  his  Art  j  for  in  the 
firft  Place,  the  Machines  are  the  very  Life  and 
Soul  of  Poetry;  for  the  ilf^.&-«,/vvould  be 

■^  abfurd 


abfurd  and  rediculous  wkhout  ^1^^  Belief  of  a 
God,  and  particular  Providence,    For  Poetic 
Tuftice  would  be  a  jeft  if  it  was  not  an  Image 
of  the  Divine,  and  it  it  did  not  confequently 
fuopofe  the  Being  of  a  God  and  P/ovidence, 
it'luppofes  too  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
and  future  Rewards  and  Punifhments.     For 
the  Things  which  in  perfeft  Tragedy  bring 
Men  into  fatal  Calamities  are  involuntary 
Faults,  that  is.  Faults  occafioned  by  great 
Paffions.     Now  this,  upon  a  Suppolition  o  a 
Future  State,   is   very  juft   and   reafonable. 
For  fince  Paffions  in  their  Exceffes  are  the 
Caufes  of  moft  of  the  Difturbances  that  hap- 
pen in  this  Life,  upon  a  Suppofition  of  a 
Future  State,  nothing  can  be  more  juft.  than 
that  the  Power  which  governs  the  World, 
ihould  make  fometimes  very  fevere  Exam- 
ples of  thofe  who  indulge  their  Paffions  to  an 
Excefs.     Providence  feems  to  require  this. 
But  then  to  make  involuntary  Faults  Capital, 
and  to  punifh  them  with  the  laft  Punifliment, 
would  not  be  confiftent  with  the  Goodnefs 
of  God,  unlefs  there  were  a  Compenlation 

^'¥hf  lecond  Part  of  Natural  Religion, 
contains  the  Things  which  are  Jo  be  done; 
which  include,  i.  Our  Duty  to  God  2.  0«r 
Duty  to  our  mtghbour.     3.  Our  Duty  toVur- 

^/^"'  And 
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And  all  thefe  'tis  the  Bufinefs  of  Tragedy 
to  teach  3  witnefs  the  Prafiice  of  the  ancient 
Chorus y  as  it  is  comprehended  in  the  follow- 
ing Verfes  of  Horace. 

Ille  bonis  favetque  &  concilieter  Amicis 
Et  regat  iratos,  ^  amat  peccare  timentes  : 
Ille  Dapes  laudet  menfa  brevis  ille  falubrem 
Jujiiciam  lege f que  &  apertis,  otia  partts  : 
Ille  tegat  commi^a  Deofque  preceter  et  or  it 
Ut  ridiat  miferis  abeat  fortuna  fuperbis. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  the 
Bufinefs  of  Tragedy  to  exhort  Men  to  Piety 
and  the  Worfhip  of  the  Gods  ;  to  perfuade 
them  to  Juftice,  and  to  incline  them  to 
Moderation  and  Temperance.  And  it  is 
for  the  Omiffion  of  one  of  thefe  Duties  that 
thePerfons  of  the  Modern  Tragedy  are  fliewn 
Unfortunate  in  their  Cataftrophies. 

Thus  Don  John  is  deftroyed  for  his  Liber- 
tinifm  and  his  Impiety  ;  Timon  for  his  Profu- 
fion  and  his  Intemperance;  Mackbeth  forlaw- 
lefs  Ambition  and  Cruelty  >  Cajlalio  for  his 
Falfhood  to  his  Brother  and  Friend  ,  Jqffier 
for  his  clandeftine  Marriage  with  the  Daugh- 
ter of  his  Benefaftor  \  and  Belvidera  for  her 
Difobedience. 

This  fhews  by  Reafon  and  by  matter  of 
Fact,  that  It  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Stage  to 
advance     Religion,     and    it  is  plain    from 

A  2  Hiftory 
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Hiftory  and  from  Experience  that  Religion 
has  flouriflied  with  the  Stages,  and  that  the 
Athenians  and  R  omans  who  moll  encouraged 
it,  were  the  moft  Religious  People  in  the 
World.  And  perhaps  if  we  would  comedown 
to  our  felves,  it  wou'd  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  fhew  that  they  who  frequent  our  Theatres 
have  more  of  Natural  Religion  in  them  than 
its  declared  inveterate  Enemies. 

And  tho'  a  Dramatic  Poet  neither  can,  or 
ought  to  teach  the  Mifteries  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion;  yet  by  recommending  the  Hum.an 
and  the  Chriftian  Virtues  to  the  Praftice  of 
an  Audience,  he  admirably  prepares  Men 
for  the  Belief  of  the  Mifteries.  For  this  is 
undeniable,  that  itis  not  Reafon,  but  Fafilon 
and  Vice  that  keeps  any  Man  from  being  a 
Chriftian. 

The  Immorality  ofthe  People  at  thisTime, 
is  fo  far  from  being  owincr  to  the  Licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  Stage  ;  that  the  Licentioufnefs  of 
the  Stage,  is  rather  owing  to  the  Immorality 
of  the  People  ;  for  neceftitous  Authors  are 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  prevailing  Hu- 
mour of  the  Times  ;  and  therefore  rack  their 
Brains  for  fuch  Novelty,  that  they  can  find 
no  help  from  form.er  Authors.  I  commend 
the  prefent  Poet  Laureate  who  hath  ceas'd 
his  writing  Plays,  ever  fince  the  Ballad 
Opera'' s  came    into  Vogue;    tho    the  great 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Dry  den  at  his  Time,  fell  in  with  the  Party 
againft  the  Whigs,  and  wrote  a  Play  contain- 
ing a  Paralel  between  theF/tT^^A  Holy  League, 
and  the  E?igiiJJo  Afl:  and  Covenant,  which  was 
ftop'd  at  firft  from  being  Acted,  by  the  then 

L — d  Ch n,  but  was  afterwards  ordered 

tobe  Afted:  Which  Ihews  that  the  Power 

of  the  L d  Ch- n  was  then  as  great 

as  it  is  now. 

But  if  by  Licentioufnefs  is  only  meant  ex~ 
pofing  Vice  in  high  Stations,  then  'tis  time 
to  put  an  end  to  it  j  for  I  cannot  fee  that  'tis 
poiTible  to  write  goodTragedy  or  good  Comedy 
without  it;  and  'tis  my  Opinion  it  is  the  real 
Bufinefs  of  the  Stage,  to  redicule  and  fatyrize 
Vice  in  any  Shape,  and  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  moft  in  Fafliion,  in  order  to  deter 
People  from  the  Practice  of  it. 

It  is  about  twelve  Years  fince  dumb  fhew* 
Pantomines  and  other  rediculous  Entertain- 
ments came  firft  into  Vogue,  and  as  the  De- 
generacy of  the  Stage  hath  exhibited  fuch 
low  and  mechanical  Diverfions  ;  I  think  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  an  Account  of 
the  Opinion  of  the  impartial  Judges  at  that 
Time. 

The  firft  pretended  Reafon  of  introducing 
this  Stuff,  fay  thev,  is  owing  to  the  Dearth 
of  good  Writers  for  the  Stage.  I  grant,  in- 
deed, that  they  are  very  Scarce  ;  and  I  will 
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add,  that  if  Things  go  on  at  this  rate  much 
longer,  there  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  as 
great  a  Dearth  of  Common  Senfe,  as  there 
is  now  of  good  Plays,  and  of  fine  Dramatic 
Posts,     But  how  can  it  be  expcaed  that  we 
ihould  have  good   Writers,    while  Things 
ftand  as  they  do  at  prefent?    For  all  Arts 
are  kept  up   by  the  Encouragement  that  is 
given  them  ;    and  Poetry   in   a  particular 
manner  depends  upon  the  good  Will  of  the 
Town.     There  are   no  great  Places  nor  va- 
luable Stipends  annexed  to  that  Profefiion  : 
The  only  Way  that  a  tolerable  Livelihood 
can  he  made  of  It,  is  by  the  Stage  ;  and  if 
that  is  Ihut  up  from  its  ProfefTors,  the  Art 
it  felf  will  certainly  decline  :  Whereas  when 
that  is  open,  and  the  Town  is  dlfpofed  in  its 
Favour,  there  will  always  be  fuch  an  Emula- 
tion and  Defire  of  excelling,  as  will  not  fail 
to  raife  up  Perfons,  who,  with  the  help  of  a 
lolerable  Genius,  will  be  able  to  fupply  us 
with  good  Performances.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
lidered  further,  that  a  Dramatic  Poem,  with 
relation  to  its  Contexture,  is  a  Mechanical 
Thing,  like  a  Watch,  or  an  Orrery  ;  that  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  Art,  to  put  all  its 
Wheels  and  Springs  into  right  Motion,  which 
cannot  be   done  to  Perfeaion,  without   long 
Ufe  and  Experience  ;  and  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pefted  Without  coniiderable  Encouragement. 
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I  will  venture  to  appeal  even  to  our  ingeni- 
ous Harlequin  Authors  and  Scaramouch  Wits, 
v/hether  they  do  not  find  that  long  Praftice, 
join'd  with  the  prefent  Favour  of  the  Town, 
has  improv'd  their  Genius^  and  correfted 
their  Stile  5  and  whether  they  do  not  think 
the  Entertainments,  which  are  afting  at  the 
Theatres,  much  Superior  to  their  firft  attempt 
upon  this  antic  Model.  Suppofing  therefore 
that  we  have  at  prefent  no  excellent  Writers 
for  the  Stage,  muft  we  therefore  refolve  never 
to  have  any  j  which  muft  be  the  cafe,  if  all 
our  young  Beginners  are  difcountenanced.  For 
it  ought  not  to  be  concluded,  that  any  Man's 
firft  Effay,  efpecially  in  Dramatic  Writings, 
is  the  utmoft  Trial  of  his  Strength,  his  JSfe 
f/us  ultra  ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  prefent 
Difpolition  of  the  Town,  and  the  Managers 
of  the  Stage,  thisfeems  to  be  their  manner  of 
Judging  :  Whereas  if  that  Candour  prevail- 
ed, which  is  effential  to  true  Criticifm  ; 
great  Allowance  would  be  made  to  a  young 
Poet;  and  if  there  appeared  any  Spirit  in  his. 
firft  Introduftion,  or  fine  Strokes  of  a  pro- 
mifing  Genius ;  a  Thoufand  little  Errors  of 
Stile,  or  Deviation  from  Mechanical  Rules^ 
which  may  proceed  from  want  of  Experience, 
or  the  Heat  of  a  Youthfullmagination,  would 
be  overlooked  ;  and  thus  by  a  kind  Recep- 
tion of  his  firft  Fiece^  he  would  be  encouraged 

to 
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to  proceed  with  more  Caution  and  Judgment 
in  his  next  Undertaking. 

If  thi^  Rule  were  obferved,  I  doubt  not 
but  we  fliould  in  a  few  Years  have  as  good 
Authors  as  we  have  had  in  former  Times ; 
for  I  cannot  admit,  as  it  is  commonly  fug- 
gefted,  that  we  have  not  the  fame  Genius 
now,  as  we  had  In  former  Times;  but  there 
is  not  the  fame  Encouragement,  and  that  is 
the  Fofter  Mother  of  all  Arts.  The  Stage 
is  now  become  almoft  inacceflible,  and  I 
could  mention  feveral  Plays  that  have  been 
rejefted  at  one  of  our  Theatres,  which  were 
equal  to  the  firft  Produftions  of  fome  of  our 
belt  Poets,  to  admit  Fantomine  and  Enter- 
tainments. 

The  next  Argument  in  Confequence  of  the 
Former,  viz.  That  a  good  Entertainment  of 
this  fort  is  better  than  a  bad  Play.  Now  I 
would  willingly  know  what  is  a  good  Enter- 
tainment of  this  fort  J  and  whether  we  have 
yet  had  any  ?  If  we  have,  I  declare  for  my 
part  that  I  never  yet  faw  a  Play  (and  I  have 
feen  many  wretched  ones)  which  did  not  give 
me  ten  Times  the  Pleafure  that  the  belt  of 
thefe  Theatrical  Devices  ever  did;  for  it 
muft  be  a  very  execrable  Play  indeed,  in 
which  there  is  not  to  be  found  fome  little 
Sparks  of  good  Wit,  or  good  Senfe,  But 
what  is  there  in  thefc   new  Entertainments^ 

to 
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to  which  the  Slight  of  a  Juglcry  the  Agility 
of  a  Morice^' Dancer y  ox  the  Movement  of  a 
Puppit  Shew,  are  not  at  leaft  equal  ?  I  allow 
even  in  thiefe  Feats,  fomething  very  Curious, 
and  worth  Obfervation  ;  but  I  think  them 
far  beneath  the  Dignity  of  a  Theatre  Roya/, 
and  unworthy  to  be  obtruded  every  Night, 
upon  Gentlemen  of  the  beft  Senfe. 

The  pretty  Gentlemen  of  the  Town,  who 
love  to  bethought  great  Wits,  excufe  them- 
felves  for  frequenting  thefe  ftupid  Innovations, 
by  telling  us  that  it  is  only  to  pafs  away  a 
few  idle  Hours,  and  to  make  themfelves 
Merry  ^  imagining  perhaps,  that  they  have 
no  other  Efteft  upon  them.  But  I  have 
obferved  that  our  Manners  are  in  a  great 
Meafure  influenced,  by  the  Chara£lers  which 
are  prefented  to  us  upon  the  Stage  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Grotefque  Habits,  in  which 
fome  of  them  efFeft  to  Appear,  areCopied  from 
chele  Models  3  fo  methinks  their  light  triping 
Pumps,  and  large  harnefs  Buckles,  their 
Ihort  mop  Wigs,  black  Bags,  and  Wind- 
mill Sweeps,  favour  ftrongly  of  fuch  an  Imi- 
tation ;  fo  that  many  fine  Gentlemen  now  a 
Days,  look  more  like  Harlequins  and  Scar- 
amouches, then  Perfons  of  Fortune  and  Din 
ftinftion. 

Another  Argurrient  is,  that  thefe  Enter- 
tainments are  reaiy  no  Innovations,  but  can 

B    -  be 
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b^  traced  up  to  the  firft  Inftitution  of  the 
Stage :    For  which  they  quote  the   ancient 
Greek    and    Roman  Pafitomines.      Now   this 
with  SubmiiTion,  is  defending  Stupidity,  by 
Difcovering  of  Ignorance  ;   for  the  ancient 
Pantomines  were  no  more  Hke  our  modern 
HarkqumSy  than  the  Perfonating  of  natural 
Charafters,  and  Mimicing probable  Aftions^ 
are  like  inventing  unnatural  Chara£lers,  and 
performing  the  moft  monftrous  improbable 
Actions.     In  the  former  cafe  there  may  be  ai 
great  deal  of  good  moral  Inftruftion,  in  the] 
latter  nothing  but  Abfurdity  and  grofs  Im-t 
pofitioni     But  fuppofing  them  to  be  alike, 
what  would  be  the  Confequence  of  this?  Are 
we  obliged  to  imitate  the  Ancients  in  all 
their  Abfurdities^  as  well  as  their  Beauties  ? 
And  have  we  not  the  Previledge  to  improve 
upon  the  Experience  of  above  two  thoufand 
Years  ?  At  this  ratCi  our  modern  Comedians 
ought   to  ftrole  about  in  a  Cart,    becaufe 
The/pi Sy  the  firft  of  that  Profeilion,  did  fo. 
And  by  the  fameRule  aDroU,  a  Raree-fhew,ori 
a.Play,  Afted  by  vile  Strolers,  would  be  a  morct 
perfeft   Entertainment,   becaufe  in  a  more^ 
ancient  Manner,  than  the  beft  Performances 
in  Drury  Lane, 

The  laft  Apology  I  fliall  mention  for  thefe^ 
BuiFooneries  is  made  by  the  Players  them- 
fclves  J  which  is,  that  they  are  agreeable  tqj 

the 


the  Tafte  of  the  Town^  and  it  is  their  fntereft 
to  comply  with  that. 

As  to  the  firft  part  of  this  Argument,  I 
know  not  what  to  mfwer,  unlefs  they  will 
acquaint  me  what  they  mean  by  the  Tafte  of 
the  Town.  If  they  mean  the  Opinion  of 
School  Boys,  City  Prentices,  and  Old  Wo- 
men, I  allow  that  thefe  Diverfions  are  admi- 
rably calculated  for  their  Tafte,  (as  I  think 
they  ought  to  mean  j)  in  the  general  Appro* 
bation  of  the  Men  of  Senfe,  I  never  met  v/ith 
one  Man  of  that  Character  who  ever  pre- 
fumed  to  fpeak  in  their  Defence,  even  the 
Beaux  and  the  Belles,  who  frequent  them 
moft,  pretend  to  diflike  them  ^  and  as  every 
Body  knows  upon  what  Motives  they  go  to 
the  Play-Houfe,  I  will  be  anfwcrable  for 
them  that  they  will  not  defert  it,  even  tho' 
the  beft  Plays  in  our  Language  were  to  be 
Subftituted  in  the  room  ot  thefe  Entertain-: 
ments. 

To  the  fecond  part  of  the  Argument,  viz. 
that  their  Intereft  is  to  comply  with  the 
Tafte  of  the  Town,  however  vitiated  :  I  can; 
only  fay,  I  am  forry  for  it,  and  wifti,  in  cafe 
it  be  fo,  that  the  theatre  were  under  the 
Management  of  Perfons  who  would  be  above 
promoting  their  own  Lucre,  by  propogating' 
of  Folly  andNonfenfe  :  I  wifh  this  the  more, 
becaufe  all  the  Faults  of  the  beft  Writers  for 
-  '  B  z  the 


the  Stage,  are  derived  from  this  Source.  To 
this  we  muft  afcribe  the  mad  ranting  rhir 
ming  Plays  of  Mr.  Dryden  \  whofe  Neceili- 
ties  obliged  him  to  Sacrifice  his  own  good 
Senfe,  to  the  prevailing  bad  Tafte  of  the 
Town,  and  the  Intereft  of  mercenary  Come- 
dians. Btu  Johifon,\s  faid  to  have  writ  hi^ 
Bartholomew  Fair,  in.like  compliance  of  the 
then  reigning  Humour,  after  the  ill  Recep- 
tion of  his  Tragedy  oi  Catiline  :  And  ail  the 
fad  Stuil  that  we  meet  with  in  Shake/pear , 
mutt  be  imputed  to  the  lame  Caufe.  Thi^s 
gives  me  an  Opportunity  of  tranfcribing  ^ 
Paffa^e  out  of  Mr.  Pope's  Preflice  to  his  late 
Edition  of  that  ^/Y/'/^f^r  ;  when  fpeaking  of 
his  ImperfeSions,  he  attributes  them  chiefly 
to  his  being  a  Player,  and  goes  on  thus  : 
^^  They  [  /.  c.  the  Players]  have  ever  had  a 
*'^  Standard  to  themfelves,  upon  other  Prin- 
*''  ci  pies  than  thofe  of  .//r/y^o/-^  j  as  they  live  by 
'^^  the  Majority,  fo  they  know  no  Rule  but 
"^  that  of  pleafing  the  prefent  Humour,  and 
*'  complying  with  the  Wit  in  Faihion ;  a 
*^  Confideration  which  brings  all  their  Judg- 
'^^  ment  to  a  Ihort  Point.  Players  are  juft 
*'  fuch  Judges  of  what  is  Right,  as  Taylors  of 
*^  what  is  Graceful ;  and  in  this  View  it  will 
*^  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  rnoft  of  our 
'•^  j4uthor''s  Faults  are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to 
*^  his  wrong  Judgment  as  a  Ppep,  than  to  his 

''  right 


^r  right  Judgment  as  a  Player.  "  I  hope  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Theatresy  and  efpecially 
Drury  Latie^  will  not-  think  that  any  Thing 
I  have  faid,  proceeds  from  a  Prejudice 
againft  thern  ;.  I  am  confcious  to  my  felf  of 
the  contrary,  and  could  prove  that  this 
Argument  tends  to  their  Advantage,  as  well 
as  to  the  Intereft  of  good  Senfe  and  Litera** 
ture  in  General :  For  whatever  Reafon  thofc 
of  the  New  Houfe  might  have  for  giving  in- 
to fuch.Proftitutions,  thofe  of  the  Old  Houfe 
could  have  none  ;  and  I  am  fatisfied  that 
they  cannot  boaft  of  any  great  Benefit  for  all 
their  additional  Charge  and  Trouble.  They 
are  fupplied  with  a  Company  of  excellent 
Players,  many  of  whom,  in  their  different 
Charafters,  are  Inimitable.  They  have  long 
received  the  Applaufe  and  Encouragement 
of  the  Town,  I  mean  of  the  fenfible  Part  of 
it ;  and  I  can  only  pity  them,  if  they  will 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fupplanted  in  the 
Efteem  of  Mankind,  by  the  poor  Tricks  and 
Monkey  Gefticulations  oVl'timblers  and  Dan- 
ci?ig  Mafters, 

I  Ci^nhot  pafs  by  this  Difcourfe,  without 
taking  Notice  of  another  new  Tafte,  (  as  'tis 
called  )  which  is  bringing  young  Children 
upon  the  Stage,  which  are  ftiled  LilliputtGns'^ 
nor  can  1  conceive  their  Intentions  in  that, 
whether  it  is  to  train  them  up  from  their 

Infan- 
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Infancyto  the  Stage^  that  they  may,  as  wefiay 
by  our  good  Phyficians,  be  regurlarly  bred ; 
I  think  the  Apperance  of  thefe  little  Paries 
in  fuch  Dreffes  at  a  Boarding  School,  at  the 
Time  of  breaking  up,  might  be  very  pretty 
and  entertaining  to  their  Parents  ^  but  to  bring 
them  on  the  Stage  is  abfurd  and  ridiculous, 
and  a  Man  of  Senfe  may  be  as  highly  delighted 
at  a  Danci7ig  Mafter'^s  Ball,  as  at  one  of  thefe 
Entertainments,  or  Ballad  .Operas.  But  as 
the  Stage  is  under  the  Infpeftion  of  the  pre- 
fent  L — d  Ch — — tiy  and  as  all  thefe  may 
be  called  Interludes,  and  confequently  come 
under  his  Infpe£lion  ;  I  hope  to  fee'  a  ftop 
put  to  them,  and  that  for  the  future  we  fhall 
h^ve  nothing  but  what  is  Moral  and  Edify- 
ing on  the  Stage ;  and  all  fuch  ridiculous 
Stuff  turned  out  of  doors.  If  we  cofifider 
what  a  prodigious  effeft  Theatrical  Peforman- 
ces  have  on  the  Minds  of  People,  and  how 
much  they  are  to  be  drawn  by  ill  Examples, 
as  well  as  Good ;  therefore  'tis  to  our  Advan- 
tage to  keep  to  a  juft  Regulation,  and  for  that 
Reafon,  I  think  that  fuch  Entertainments 
ought  not  only  to  be  reftrained,  but  entirely 
prohibited. 


Some 
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Some  Accounts  of  PLAY-HOUSES* 

AT   the  firft  erefting   a  Play-Houfe  m 
Goodmari's-Fieldsj  it  was   look'd  upon 
tO;  be  fo  great  a  Nufance  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
do?i,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Alder ^ 
mm  addrefs'd  the  King^  for  the  furprelTing 
thereof,  as  tending  to  debauch  the  Morals  of 
young  Perfons,   and  to  be  agreat  hindrance 
to  the  Trade  and   Induftry  of  that  part  of 
the  Town  j  w^hich  had  the  following  Effeft : 
The  Players  were  filenced,    and  the  Houfe 
put  down,  tothe  utter  Ruin  of  the  then  Propri- 
etor and  Matter  thereof:  But  what  were  the 
Confequences  ?    A  fccond  Perfon  fets  it  up 
again,  in  Defiance  of  the  former  Regulation, 
and   fliews  away  Pompouily,    and   without 
any  Moleftation  ,  carries  on  a  great  deal  of 
Bufinefs,  (as  they  call  it)  and  with  fuch  Sue* 
cefs,  that  he  got  in  a   Subfcription  to  build 
a  magnificent  Theatre  5  but  chofe  to  leave  it, 
to  come  with  his  Company  to  Lt7i€ohi\'hin- 
Fidds  Theatre  ;  (but  for  what  Reafonlcould 
never  underftand,  unlefs  the  other  Theatre 
had  not  room  enough  to  feat  his  Audience) 
and   here  indeed  they  play'd  feveral    new 
Fieces,  but  with  little  Succefs  j  one  of  which 

(a 
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(  a  moft  ftupid  piece  of  Drollery  )  calPd, 
j^ll  Alive  and  Merry y  a  Comedy,  which  I 
think  never  was  printed,  tho'  I  am  ofOpi- 
ilion  the  Copy  would  have  fold  well  at  this 
time  of  Day.  As  for  Entertainments  they 
were,  as  well  hit  ofF  there,  as  at  either  of 
the  , Theatres  \  and  I  never  faw  a  better 
Tranfmutation  of  Statues,  Chairs,  and  Flow-^ 
er  Pots. 

The  beft  and  mbft  fuccefsful  Play  that  was 
Afted  there,  was  the  Tragedy  of  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  tho'  as  'twas  obferved  by; 
a  very  great  Man>  that  it  was  a  Scene  more 
becoming  a  Pulpit.  But  I  am  inform'd  that 
they  were  getting  up  a  Dramatic  Piece, 
eall'd  the  R.timp  y  which  gave  no  little 
Offence  to  the  LegiflaturCi  which  was  filen- 
eed  with  the  Houfe. 

Another  fet  of  Aftors  appears  at  the  Hay-^ 
Market  Theatre,  under  the  Title  of  the 
Great  MogtiWs  Company  of  Comedians ;  and 
the  Bufinefs  there  carry'd  on  by  them  pro- 
ved very  fuccefsful,  (and  no  wonder)  for  I  am 
inform'd  that  this  Company  was  the  firfl: 
that  introduced  Common  Senfe  in  Perfon  on 
the  Stage,  and  was  play'd  to  a  crouded 
Audience  for  Fifty  fucceeding  Nights  j  which 
I  hope  is  a  fufficient  Token  of  the  Veneration 
the  Public  bears  to  her  Name.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  Succefs,  thefe  Mogulitei  fhew'd 
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a  want  of  common  Decency  :  For  altho'  the 
Patent  Play-Houfes  pay  a  due  Obfervance  to 
the  Wedyiefdays  and  Fridays  in  Leiity  yet  thefe 
Heathens  had  no  refpeft  to  thefe  Days,  but 
play'd  on,  and  would  continue  fo  to  do  (even 
in  the  PaJJton  Week)  had  not  they  been  ex- 
prefly  forbid  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

After  thefe,  and  at  the  fame  Place,  comes 
another  Company  of  Players,  who  faid  in 
thtiv'SiiWs,  Drop^d  from  the  Child s  :  But  as 
to  the  Bufinefs  they  carried  on  there,  I  be- 
lieve 'twas  very  infignlficant  and  trifling,  and 
the  Advantages  to  themfelves  the  lame  ; 
therefore  I  fuppofe  that  they  are  gone  to  the 
Clouds  again,  for  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
their  Appearance  on  Earth  fince. 

I  remember  the  Right  Reverend  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church  petitioned  his  late  Majefty 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  Aiafqueradesy  at  which  I 
was  much  furprized  ;  for  I  think  the  JValtham 
Black  JH  would  have  done  it,  if  put  into 
Execution  ;  however  i%  had  the  defired  Effeft 
for  a  fmall  Time,  but  in  a  few  Months  an- 
other was  brought  on  in  a  private  Manner  ; 
(to  oblige  fome  fqueamifh  Lady  of  Quality  I 
fuppofe,  who  might  be  in  a  longing  Condi- 
tion) but  notwithjftanding  this  Prohibition^ 
they  now  go  forward  as  ufual ;  whether  this 
is  ov/ing  to  a  Miftake  in  wrong  judging  at  the 
Event  of  Things,  1  know  not  -^  tho'  in  Affairs 
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of  Other  Natures,  I  have  feen  great  Mifunder* 
ftandings;  for  what  hath  been  found  neceffary 
to  be  undone  this  Year,  hath  been  done  again 
the  next,  witnefs.  Spirituous  Liquors,  Duty 
of  Salt,  ^c.  So  that  the  Friends  to  the  Strol- 
ing  Players  who  are  now  quite  excluded  from 
following  that  Bufinefs  for  the  prefent,  may 
hope  for  a  countermand  in  a  little  time;  and 
thofe  Authors  who  cannot  write  Plays  with- 
out Satyr 9  may  once  again  have  the  Oppor- 
tunity to  employing  their  Talent.  How 
dangerous  a  Weapon  is  Vice  in  the  Hands  of 
one  endowed  with  uncommon  Talents,  they 
would  enflame  the  World,  having  Power  and 
Capacity  to  contrive  and  execute  Mifchief. 

The  Dragon  of  lVa7itley  made  its  firft  Ap- 
pearance at  the  New  Theatre  in  the  Hay^ 
Market,  but  with  little  Succefs  there,  being 
obliged  to  difmifs  the  Audience  on  the  Third 
Night  y  but  hath  fince  been  play'd  at  Covent- 
Garden  with  fuch  Succefs,  that  it  is  nov/  the 
Forty  Second  Night.  I  know  not  how  the 
Author  of  that  tip  top  Piece  of  Wit,  Hu- 
mour, and  Satyr,  will  come  of  in  refpeft  to 
the  Italian  Caponiers,  for  I  am  informed  it 
has  nointed  them  to  a  Purpofe  ^  and  he  being 
a  Singer  himfelf,  I  know  no  better  Way  than 
to  go  and  Sing  with  them,  as  he  is  heavier 
than  either  of  them  by  two  S — »— s>  he  may 
chance  to  drown  their  Voices. 

Imme- 
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Immediately  after  the  palling  of  this  Aft 
of  Parliament  for  filencingthePJayers,  comes 
out  a  Comedy  call'd  the  Proje^ors,  Printed 
without  being  Aded  ;  in  which,  among  the 
other  Perfons  of  the  Drama,  is  the  Primiere 
Minijier  in  a  late  Reign  j  which  Charafter, 
every  Perfon  who  bought  the  Play  thought 
to  have  feen  handled  in  a  very  fevere  Man- 
ner y  but  alas !  to  their  great  Difappoint* 
ment,  he  has  not  one  Word  to  fay  for  him- 
felf  from  the  beginning  of  the  Play  to  the 
end  of  it. 

There  were  likewife  Publifhed,  The  /«- 
trigueing  Milli}iers  and  Attornies  Clerks^  a 
Mock  Tragedy  :  Written  in  Imitation  of -— 
The  Stile  and  Manner  of —  But  who  thefe 
Of's  can  mean  I  know  not,  for  had  it  been 
writ  in  Imitation  of  any  good  Authors  as 
Shakefpcar\  Dryderiy  Otway^  Addifony  &c» 
what  Reafon  could  the  Author  of  this  Piece 
have  for  concealing  their  Names !  Or  if  it 
were  in  the  Stile  and  Manner  of  Congreve^ 
IVycherlyy  Beaumont,  Fletcher^  Lee,  &c.  is 
there  any  Reafon  that  a  Man  Ihould  be  a- 
fhamed  to  imitate  their  Stile  and  Manner  of 
of  Writing,  and  let  the  World  to  know  it  ? 
And  as  this  Piece  hath  Novelty  in  the  Title, 
I  don't  doubt  but  it  hath  Sold  well  j  for  we 
have  had  Mock  Comedy ,  and  Mock  Opera's  a 
great  while  j  but  I  have  not  heard  of  the 
C  z  Appear- 
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Appearance  of  Mock  Tragedy  before  this 
voluminous  Piece  came  forth,  which  was 
Printed  by  a  Subfcription  at  two  Shillings, 
with  a  tack  of  a  Number  of  curious  Poems  in 
the  Manner  and  Stile  of^^ — and  as  it  was  all  at 
fo  moderate  a  Price  to  the  Subfcribers,  there 
is  no  Reafon  to  doubt  the  Author's  Succefs, 
efpecially  a's  there  were  feveral  pithy  PufFs 
and  Encomiums  to  the  Author  appeared  in 
the  Papers  immediately  after  it  was  Publifti- 
td,  but  whether  they  were  Genuine,  I  leave 

to  the  Defeffion  of tho'  they  appear'd  to 

'me  to  be  in  the  Stile  and  Manner  of 

;  About  the  fame  Time  was  Publiftied  ano- 
ther Dramatic  Piece,  call'd  The  City  Farce, 
defigned  for  the  Theatre  in  Drury-Lane. 

But  whether  this  Piece  was  defigned  fo  by 
the  Manager  of  the  Theatre,  or  the  Author, 
I  know  not ;  but  if  it  was  by  the  latter,  I 
can  affirm  that  it  was  not  ill  Judged  ;  for  if 
the  Piece  had  not  been  loaded  with  Beauties, 
yet  it  would  have  loft  none  that  it  had,  by 
being  Play'd  at  this  Houfe,  which  hath  been 
.the  cafe  at  otherHoufes  with  many  good 
Plays. 

To  this  laft  mention'd  Farce  is  prefixed. 
An  Addrefs  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  P/>, 
including  a  Propofal  for  the  mutual  Benefit 
of  the  FuhliCy  the  Dramatic  li^ritcrs,  and 
the  Managers  of  the  TlKatres* 

The 
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The  Reflexions  that  naturally  arifes  from 
this  Propofal,  engages  me  to  beg  this  Quef- 
tion,  viz.  Why  this  Addrefs  fliould  be  par- 
ticularly to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Pit  only? 
Or  is  there  no  other  Part  of  an  Audience  entit- 
led toCenfure  ?  For  'tis  my  Opinion  that  the 
Boxes  do  fometimes  hold  Men  of  Underftand- 
ing,  and  the  Galleries  are  not  always  deftitutc 
of  Wits,  and  Smarts:  Nay,  for  my  own  pare 
I  can  affirm,  that  even  among  the  Gods  in 
the  upper  Regions,  for  a  Twelve  -  penny 
Ordinary,  I  have  found  Wit  and  Satyr  as 
Novel  and  Fluent,  and  as  agreeably  hit  oflF, 
as  in  any  other  Part  of  the  Houfe  ;  and  it  is 
my  Opinion  that  thefe  Regions  are  as  much 
reforted  to  by  Men  of  Senfe,  as  any  other 
Part  of  the  Houfe  whatfoever ;  and  the  Price 
is.beft  fuited  to  the  Capacity  and  Circum- 
ftances  of  the  Men  of  Genius  and  Know- 
ledge, (for  there  is  an  old  Saying,  fhew  me 
a  rich  Man  and  I'll  fliewyou  an  A — fs)  for  all 
wife  Men  are  not  Rich  :  And  in  this  upper 
Gallery,  I  have  fometimes  feen  a  fedate  Cler- 
gyman, a  ftiiff  Quaker,  a  Defenting  Parfon, 
an  Anabaptift  Teacher,  or  a  Popiih  Prieft, 

fet  as  fnug  as  a  S w  in  Beans,  who  would 

not  have  been  feen  in  the  Pit  for  a  hundred 
Guineas. 

But  as  this  Piece  of  Farce  hath  not  been 
Play'd  at  Drury-Laiie^  tho'  intended  ;  I  will 

attempt 
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attempt  to  make  a  fecond  Propofition  :  As 
the  former  Scheme  is  fo  very  extraordinary^, 
vtz.  for  the  mutual  Benefit  of  the  Public, 
the  Dramatic  Writers,  and  the  Mafters  of 
Theatres  ;  I  think  I  cannot  do  lefs  than  to 
requeft  the  Manager  of  the  Houfe  where 
this  Piece  of  Farce  and  Addrefs  was  intended 
to  be  play'd,  that  he  would  either  have  the 
Farce  got  M^y  or  admit  the  Author  to  haran- 
gue the  Addrefs  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Pit,  by  way  of  Entertainment,  that  they 
may  pafs  Judgment  thereon,  and  that  all 
the  Dramatic  Writers  may  have  Admittance 
into  one  Part  of  the  Houfe  for  this  Time 
Gratis,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  Support 
or  Objefi  to  that  Part  of  the  Addrefs  which 
concerns  them.  And  as  there  is  now  but 
two  Theatres fubfifting,  I  beg  that  the  Mana- 
ger of  the  other  Houfe  may  attend  at  this 
Farcical  Addrefs  or  Entertainment,  to  par- 
take the  Benefit  of  that  Part  which  concerns 
him  ;  which  I  hope  will  have  fo  good  an 
EiFecV,  as  to  make  him  to  Compofe  another 
Addrefs,  inftead  of  his  Pantomines  and  En^ 
tertainmicnts. 

There  is  a  common  Saying,  that  all  A6ls 
of  Parliament  have  a  Hole  to  creep  out  at, 
(except  Bury  i ng  in  Wool  len)  which  brings  me 
to  take  Notice  of  the  little  Theatre  or  rather 
great  Room  mFiller'^'Street,  Tork-Euildings; 
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^here  Dramatic  Pieces  ufed  fometimcs 
to  be  play'd.  After  the  Aft  for  filencing 
the  Play  -  Houfes  had  pafs'd  the  Royal 
Affent,  this  Houfe  was  taken  by  Poet  Fujiian 
for  an  Oratorial  Theatre^  and  was  open'd 
with  wonderful  bluftering  Puffs,  by  giving 
Notice  that  he  had  qualified  himfelt  accord- 
ing to  Aft  of  Parliament  before  the  Bench  of 
Juftices  at  Hicks^s-Hall ;  and  there  began  to 
Ihew  away  with  an  Oratorial  Harangue  of 
the  Trial  of  Alderman  Philpot  for  burning 
or  taking  the Spa?ii/hF\cQt  without  leave,  &C. 
But  the  very  Perfoiis  who  granted  this  Li- 
cence, was  fo  very  uncivil  as  to  fend  him  to 
the  Houfe  of  Correftion  for  making  an  ill 
Ufe  of  it  ;  which  filenced  the  New  Orator, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  modern  Way  of 
Preaching  at  this  Place. 

The  Mifcarriage  of  this  Orator  and  his 
Chape/,  brings  me  to  take  Notice  of  the  Ori- 
ginal Oratory,  which  was  firft  fet  up  in  the 
Garret  over  the  Market-Houfe  in  Newport^ 
Market^  but  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Lincohi* S'hm-Fields  near  Clare-Mat  ket,  and 
hath  been  carried  on  with  fome  feeming 
Decency  for  many  Years  :  But  of  ]ate  it  hath 
been  made  more  like  an  Auftion  Room>  or  a 
Prize  Fighting,  by  the  Audience  which  have 
appear'd  there  j  whether  it  was  intended  to 
ruin  the  Orator,  or  to  put  down  his  Houfo, 


f)y  fpoylihg  I'ts  Reputation  ?  For-  in  this'  Re^ 
ligious  Houfe  I  have  feen  fuch  Fighting, 
Cudgelling,  Heftoring,  Bullying,  Swearing, 
Singing,  Hollowing,  Scoulding,  Bawling, 
Baming,  PufEng,  Sweating,  Staring,  Bul- 
locking.  Lying,  Qu,lbling,  Cajoling,  Con- 
tradifting,  and  crying  Murder  between  the 
Audience  and  the  petty  Expounder  in  the 
Roftrum,  that  I  was  much  afraid  the  poor 
Man  would  have  been  De  JVitted:^  and  it  was 
with  much  Difficulty  that  the  good  old  Soul 
efcaped  the  Fury  of  the  Mob,  which  were 
met  there  at  that  Time.  But  \  would  ad- 
vife  the  Proprietor,  if  he  thinks  to  continue 
his   Oratorial  Pufts,  that  he  would  inter- 

ceed  with  the   L 1  — re —    that  they 

would  grant  him  a  File  of  Granadiers  to 
Gaurd  his  Roftrum,  as  they  do  the  Stage  ; 
orotherwife  I  would  have  him  to  look  out 
for  five  hundred  Subfcribers  to  Sets  of  Hyp- 
Doftors,  at  Twenty  Guineas,  and  retire 
.at  once  from  the  rude  Multitude  with  the 
>ready  Pence. 

There  were   fome  other  Dramatic  Pieces 
publiihed,  and  others  I  underftand  are  in  the 

Prefs,  which  fhews,  as  my  L d  C — r — d 

faid,  that  if  they  cannot  have  Satyr  play*d, 
yet  they  may  write  and  print,  which  will 
laft  much  longer  ;  this  fliews  a  Contradifti- 
on  to  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  Liberty 

of 
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of  the  Stage  hath  no  relation  to  the  Liberty 
ofthePrefs,  but  here  it  hath  proved  other- 
wife  ;  for  when  the  Stage  is  ihut  up^  you 
fee  that  Men  will  naturally  refort  to  the 
Prefs,  as  long  as  that  continues  open  5  and  if 
fome  Writers  fhould  carry  this  Liberty  into 
Licentioufnefs,  what  Reafon  can  any  Body 
give  againft  reftraining  it,  as  well  as  the 
Licentioufnefs  of  the  Stage  ?  Cannot  the 
Prefs  fpread  its  Foifon  as  far  as  the  Stage, 
and  be  attended  with  the  fame  mifcheivious 
Confequence  ?  And  as  Prohibitions  com- 
monly promote  the  Sale  of  Books,  may  not 
fatyrical  Pieces  be  drawn  up  in  the  Form  of 
Plays,  on  purpofe  to  be  Prohibited  ?  When 
neceilitous  Authors  are  deprived  of  writing 
for  the  Stage,  and  the  moft  advantageous 
Branch  of  their  Bufinefs  cut  off,  what  will 
not  Neceflity  drive  a  Man  to  ?  And  If  the 
worthy  Gentleman  to  whom  we  are  obliged 
for  Introducing  thefe  fine  Pieces  of  Art, 
call'd  Entertainments,  or  Dumb  -  Shews, 
Ihould  publlfh  them,  as  I  hear  he  intends, 
who  knows  what  may  be  the  Confequence ; 
for  while  they  only  appear  on  the  Stage  and 
fay  nothing,  'tis  no  Treafon  ;  but  yet  (I 
muft  needs  fay)  I  have  often  thought  both 
their  Drefs  and  Meaning  very  Hieroglyphi- 
cal,  and  feem  to  point  to  Particulars  ^  but  I 
will  not  difcover  my  Mindj^  to  be  a  hin- 

D  drancc. 
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drance  to  the  Sale  of  the  Books  ;  for  I  am  of 

Opinion,  that  altho'  this  curious  Work 
will  make  at  leaft  fix  Volumes  in  Folio, 
that  the  Author  will  have  a  greater  Number 

of  Subfcribers,  than  ever    K n  had  to 

Rapin  :  So  that  if  the  publilhing  this  Work, 
ihould  be  a  Means  to  bring  the  Prefs  under 
a  Licenfer,  we  may  blame  our  felves  for  ad- 
jnitting  fuch  fpurious  Nonfenfe  on  the  Stage, 
which  was  never  intended  for  that  purpofe. 
But  now  I  am  going  to  make  a  very  wide, 
copious,  and  intricate  Enquiry  j  (  that  nei- 
ther will  lye  within  the  Compafs  of  my 
Difcourfe,  nor  the  Capacity  of  my  Pen)  to 
enquire  who  is  the  Man  that  can  write  a 
Dramatic  Piece,  to  pafs  the  Approbation  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Manager  of  a 
Play-Houfe,  the  A6lors,  and  the  numerous 
Audience?  If  we  confider  the  Difficulties  he 
has  to  go  thro'  in  fuch  an  Undertaking,  I 
think  we  cannot  expect  to  fee  many  good 
Pieces  come  on  the  Stage,  or  at  leait  many 
fuccefsful  ones ;  for  as  I  have  faid  before. 
Vice  in  high  Stations  muft  not  be  expofed ; 
fo  that  we  muft  be  content  to  have  Wit 
without  Satyr,  and  that  is  like  a  Sickle 
without  a  Whetftcne,  which  will  make  the 
Bufinefs  of  the  Harveft  go  on  but  very  flow  ; 
nor  will  the  Writings  of  the  Poet  in  the 
Dramatic  Way,  greatly  load  his  Pockets  at 

this 
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this  Time  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  many 
Authors  who  would  have  attempted  to  write 
in  that  Way  before  this  Embargo,  but  now 
would  think  it  a  Difparagement  to  their 
Underftandings  to  attempt  it. 

So  that  from  this  Time,  fince  we  are  not 
likely  to  improve  our  Talents  in  the  Drama- 
tic Writings,  let  us  not  fully  what  we  already 
are  Mafters  ofF,  by  keeping  up  Enter- 
tainments and  Buffooneries,  inftead  of  the 
Plays  of  Shakefpear,  Ben  Johfifon,  Congreve, 
IVycherkyy  Steele,  Sec.  But  I  am  inform'd 
that  the  Old  Houfe  are  preparing  and  get- 
ing  up  feveral  of  Shake/pear's  Plays,  in  order 
to  perform  them  on  certain  Days  of  the  Week> 
by  which  any  Perfon  going  on  fuch  Days, 
may  be  fure  of  being  Entertained  in  an  agree- 
able Manner,  and  not  to  be  pefter'd  with 
Entertainments:  (a  laudable  Undertaking, 
if  kept  up.)  But  I  am  Inform'd  likewife,  that 
the  great  Charge  they  have  been  at  for  Ma* 
chenery,  (sfc.  which  will  be  entirely  ufelefs, 
(fay  they)  therefore  muft  dwindle  away  and 
not  be  laid  down  at  once.  But  in  order  to 
oblige  thofe  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  that  can- 
not part  with  thefe  darling  Performances, 
I  will  make  a  Propofition  of  Indulgence, 
which  will  at  once  try  the  Fate  of  them, 
viz.  Let  one  Night  in  a  Week  be  fet  apart 
to  play  thefe  Entertainments,  and  let  two 
D  2  or 
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or  three  feveral  Sorts  be  put  together^ 
and  thofe  that  will  beft  tally,  and  fo 
divert  thefe  Sort  of  Gueft,  for  four  Hours ; 
and  although  they  could  never  fee  enough  to 
fatisfy  them  before,  yet  (I  will  engage)  two 
Nights  of  this  Sort  will  give  them  a  Belly 
full  j  fo  that  by  this  Means  we  may  fee  a  vol* 
untary  end  put  to  thefe  Entertainments, 


The  STAGE  is  Ufeful  to  Mankind 
in  General,  and  Inftrumental  to 
their  Happinefs,  ^/z. 

BY  Happinefs  I  could  never  underftand 
any  thing  but  Pleafur^,  nor  have  I 
any  Notion  of  Happinefs  that  does  not  agree 
with  Pleafure,  or  can  I  perceive  how  any 
one  can  be  Happy  without  being  Pleafed, 
or  Pleafed  without  being  Happy  ;  'tis 
univerfally  acknowledged  by  Mankind , 
that  Happinefs  confifts  in  Pleafure.  And 
Providence  feems  to  have  fufficiently  de- 
clared that  Pleafure  was  intended  for  our 
Spring  and  Fountain  of  Aftion,  when  he 
made  it  the  Incentive  to  tfiat  by  which  we 
propagate  our  Kindj  andpreferve  Ourfelves; 

as 
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as  if  Self-Love,  without  Plcafiire,  v/ere  infufE- 
cient  for  either  ;  for  as  feveral  Perfons  have 
been  known  rather  to  Die  than  to  go  thro* 
tedious  Courfes  of  Phyfick  j  fo  I  make  no 
doubt  but  others  would  have  taken  the  fame 
Refolution,  rather  than  fupported  Life  by  a 
perpetual  Courfe  of  Eating,  which  had  difFer'd 
nothing  from  a  Courfe  of  Phyfick,  if  Eating 
and  Pleafure  had  not  been  Things  infepara- 
ble.  Now  as  'tis  Pleafure  that  obliges  Man 
to  preferve  himfelf,  that  Pleafure  has  fome- 
times  the  Force  to  prevail  upon  him  to  his 
own  Deftrufl:ion,  For  as  Monfieur  Pafchal 
obferves,  the  very  Men  who  Hartg  and 
Drown  themfelves,  are  Inftigated  by  a  fecret 
Pleafure,  which  they  have  by  a  Thought  that 
they  ftiall  be  freed  from  Pain. 

Since  therefore  Man,  who  in  every  Thing 
that  he  does  propofes  Pleafure  to  himfelf^ 
confequently  in  Pleafure  confifts  his  Happy- 
nefs ;  and  tho'  a  Man  may  always  propoie  it, 
yet  he  very  often  falls  fliort  of  it  :  For  Plea- 
lure  is  not  in  his  own  Power,  fince  if  it  were, 
Happinefs  would  be  the  fame ;  the  want  of 
which  has  always  been  the  Complaint  of 
Men  both  facred  and  fecular  in  all  Ages,  and 
in  all  Countries,  and  in  every  Condition  ; 
Man  that  is  Born  of  a  Woman  is  but  of  few 
Days,  and  full  of  Trouble,  Jobxiv.  i»  Of  the 
igme  Nature  ^re  th^  Complaints  of  Horace^ 

which 
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which  are  fo  Fine^  fo  Poetical,  and  fo  be* 
coming  of  the  beft  Antiquity, 

Hor.  Ode.  Lib.  II. 

Scandit  aratas  Vitiofa  Naves 
Cura,  nee  turmas  equitum  ^  reUnquit 
Ocior  Cervisy  i^  agente  nimbos* 
Ocyor  Euro, 

Nor  is  the  I.  Ode  of  the  III.  Book  lefs  Poetical 

Timor  et  m'ma, 

Scandutit  eodem  quo  DominuSy  neqtte 
Decidit  arata  triremiy  Cff 
Pojl  equitamfedit  atra  ctira. 

And  thofe  who  have  made  the  moft  Re- 
fleftions  on  it,  have  been  the  moft  fatisfied 
of  it,  and  more  particularly  Philofophers, 
who  by  their  voluminous  Inftruftions,  and 
their  laborious  Direftions  which  they  have 
left  to  Pofterity,  have  plainly  declared,  that 
to  be  Happy  is  one  of  the  greateft  of  Diffi- 
culties. 

And  the  Rcafon  why  they  of  all  Men 
have  found  it  fo  is,  becaufe  they  always  pro- 
pounded to  owe  their  Happinefs  to  Reafon ; 
tho'  one  might  think  that  Experience  might 
have  convinced  them,  that  the  moft  thinking 
and  moft  reafonable  Part  of  Mankind,  had 
always  moft  complained.  . 

"  For 
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For  Reafon  may  often  afflifl  us^  and  make 
us  Miferable,  by  fetting  our  Impotence,  or 
our  Guilt  before  us  j  but  what  it  generally 
does,  IS  maintaining  us  in  a  languifliing  State 
of  Indifference,  which  perhaps  is  a  greater 
remove  from  Pleafure,  than  from  Affliftion, 
which  may  be  faid  to  be  the  ordinary  State 
of  Men. 

It  is  plain  then  that  our  Reafon  by  main- 
taining us  in  that  State,  is  an  Impediment 
to  our  Pleafure,  which  is  our  Happinefs: 
For  tobepleafed,  a  Man  muftcome  out  of  his 
ordinary  State;  and  nothing  in  this  Life  can 
bring  him  out  of  it  but  Paffion,  which  Rea- 
fon pretends  to  Combat^ 

As  nothing  but  Pallion  can  pleafe  us, 
which  every  one  knows  by  Experience;  for 
when  any  Man  is  pleafed,  he  finds  by  Reflec- 
tion that  at  the  fame  Time  he  is  moved,  and 
the  Pleafure  which  every  Man  meets  ofteneft 
is  the  Pleafure  of  Senfe, 

Let  any  one  examine  himfelf  in  that,  and 
he  will  find  that  PleafUre  is  owing  to  Pallion; 
for  the  Pleafure  vanifhes  with  the  Defire, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  a  Loathing,  which  is 
Grief. 

Since  nothing  but  Pleafure  can  make  us 
Happy,  then  to  be  very  Happy,  we  muft 
be  much  Pleafed  ;  and  fince  nothing  but 
Paffion  can  pleafe  us,  it  follows,  that  to  be 

very 
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very  much  Pleafed,  we  muft  be  very  much 
Moved;  and  as  a  convincing  Proof,  he  who  | 
finds  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure  is  extreamlyj 
moved.  I 

And  that  veryheighth  andfullnefs  of  Plea- 
fure which  we  are  promifed  in  a  Future  State, 
muft,  we  are  told,  proceed  from  Paffion,  or 
fomething  which  refembles  it ;  at  leaft,  no 
Man  has  fo  much  as  pretended  it  will  be  the 
refult  of  Reafon  :  For  we  fhall  be  deliver'd 
from  thefe  mortal  Organs,  and  Reafon  will 
be  then  no  more. 

Thus  'tis  plain,  that  the  Happinefs  both 
of  this  Life  and  the  other,  is  owing  toPaflion, 
and  not  Reafon  :  But  tho'  we  can  never  be 
Happy  by  the  Force  of  Reafon,  yet  while 
we  are  in  this  Life  we  cannot  poiRbly  be 
Happy  without  it,  or  againft  it.  For  lince 
Man  is  by  his  Nature  a  Reafonable  Creature, 
to  fuppofe  Man  Happy  againft  Reafon,  is  to 
fuppofe  him  Happy  againft  Nature,  which 
is  abfurd  and  monftrous.  As  a  Man  muft  be 
pleas'd  to  be  Happy,  fo  he  muft  be  moved 
to  be  Pleafed ;  and  to  pleafe  him  to  a 
Heighth,  you  muft  move  him  in  Proportion  j 
but  then  the  Paflions  muft  be  raifed  after 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  take  Reafon  along  with 
them  J  for  if  Reafon  is  quite  overcome,  the 
Pleafure  is  neither  Long  or  Sincere,  nor  in- 
deedj  Safe  :   For  how  many  that  have  been 

tranf- 
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tranfported  beyond  their  Reafon  have  never 
more  recovered  it?  If  Reafon  refifts,  aMan'^s 
Breaft  becomes  the  Seat  of  Civil  War,  and 
the  Combat  makes  him  Miferable.  For  thefe 
Paffions  that  are  in  their  Natures  fo  very 
troubleforhe,  are  only  fo,  becaufe  their 
Motions  are  always  contrary  to  the  Will, 
as  Grief,  Sorrow,  Shame,  and  Jealoufy : 
And  that  which  makes  fome  Paffions  in 
their  Natures  pleafant,  is  becaufe  they  move 
with  the  Will,  as  Love,  Joy,  Pity,  Hope, 
Terror,  and  fometimes  Anger  :  But  this  is 
certain,  that  no  Paflion  can  move  in  thofe  a 
full  confent  with  the  Will,  unlefs  at  the 
fame  Time  it  be  approv'd  of  by  the  Under- 
Handing  ;  and  no  PalTion  can  be  allowed  of 
by  the  Underftanding,  that  is  not  raisM  by 
its  true  Springs,  and  augmented  by  itsjuft 
Degrees. 

As  'tis  fo  very  rare  to  have  our  Paffions 
thus  rais'd,  and  fo  improved,  v/hich  is  the 
Reafon  that  we  are  fo  feldom  thoroughly 
and  fincerely  Pleas'd  :  But  in  the  Drama, 
the  Paffions  are  falfe  and  abominable, 
unlefs  they  are  moved  by  their  true 
Springs,  or  rais'd  by  their  juft  Degrees: 
Thus  are  they  moved,  and  thus  are  they 
rais'd,  in  every  well  writ  Tragedy^  'till 
they  come  to  as  great  a  heighth  as  Reafon 
can  well  bear  3  as  the  Motion  has  a  Tendency 
•        ^  E  tQ 
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to  the  fubjeaing  them  to  Reafon,  and  the 
taifing  purges  and  moderates  them  :  So  that 
the  Paffionsare  feldom  any  where  fo  pleafing, 
and  no  where  fo  Safe,  as  in  Tragedy.  This  I 
hope  will  confirm,  that  to  be  Happy,  is  to  be 
PleasM  J  and  that  to  be  Pleas'd,  is  to  be  mo- 
ved in  fuch  a  Manner  as  is  to  be  allowed  of 
by  Reafon  :  And  as  Tragedy  moves  us  thus, 
it  confequently  pleafes  us,  and  makes  us  Hap- 
py. Upon  which  I  ihall  take  an  Occafion  to 
fliew,  that  that  Reafoning  and  Thinking 
People,  as  Philofophers  are,  have  made  the 
moft  complaint  of  the  Miferies  of  this  Life, 
becaufe  they  have  endeavour'd  to  deduce 
their  Happinefs  from  Reafon,  and  not  from 
Paflion.  But  another  Reafon  may  be  given, 
which  is,  that  fuch  Perfons  by  reafon  of  the 
exaftnefs,  or  morofenefs  of  their  Judgment, 
are  too  fcrupulous  in  the  Allowance  of  their 
Paflion  :  From  whence  it  proceeds,  that 
Things  very  rarely  happen  in  Life,  to 
raife  their  Paflions  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to 
approve  them  to  their  Underftanding,  and 
confequently  to  make  them  move  in  confen^- 
with  their  Wills. 

From  whence  it  proceeds,  that  fplenetic. 
Perfons  are  fo  very  Unhappy,  and  fo  much- 
harder  to  be  pleas'd  than  others,  which  is 
daily  confirmed  by  Expenence :  Indeed  it 
IS  obferved  in  fplenetic  Perfons,  that  their 

Paffi* 
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Pailions  move  for  the  moft  part  with  a  con* 
trary  Motion  to  that  ofthe  Will^  and  by 
that  means  Afflid:  them,  inftead  of  Delighting 
them.  It  has  been  frequently  obferv'd,  that 
no  Nation  in  Europe  is  fo  much  addifted  to 
the  Spleen  as  the  E?igUJh,  and  which  is  ap» 
parent  to  any  Obferver,  from  the  reigning 
Diftemper  of  the  Clime,  which  is  infepara- 
ble  from  the  Spleen  ;  from  that  gloomy  and 
fallen  Temper  which  is  fpread  thro'  the 
Nation,  and  a  natural  Difcontentednefsj^ 
which  makes  us  fo  uneafy  to  one  another, 
becaufe  we  are  uneafy  to  ourfelves,  and  from 
our  Jealoufies  and  Sufpicions  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  have  often  made  us  dangerous  to 
the  Government  and  to  Ourfelves  j  and  as 
we  arc  more  Splenitic  than  others,  fo  con- 
sequently more  Thoughtful,  and  more  Re- 
flefting,  and  fo  more  fcrupulous  in  allowing 
ourPaffions;  therefore  Things  feldom  hap- 
pen fo  agreeable  in  Life,  as  to  move  their 
Paffions  to  their  Reafon,  to  entertain  and 
and  pleafe  them  :  And  as  there  is  no  fincere 
and  true  Fleafure,  unlefs  our  Pailions  are 
moved  ;  nor  is  their  any  trueHappinefs  with- 
out Pleafure ;  'tis  certain  that  the  Englijh 
have  more  need  than  other  Nations  of  fome- 
tKing  to  raife  their  Pailions  in  fuch  a  Man- 
lier as  will  be  agreeable  to  their  Reafon, 
and  therefore,  by  Confequence,  have  more 
need  of  the  Drama.  E  3  Altho' 
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Altho*  It  fhould  be  granted  that  the  The* 
atre  makes  People  Happy  for  the  prefent, 
yet  (fay  fome)  it  makes  them  Miferable  here- 
after: Firft  by  nourifhing  and  fomenting  their 
PaffionSj  and  Secondly  by  indulging  their 
Vices,  and  making  them  Libertines:  And 
that 'tis  neither  the  Part  of  a  prudent  Man, 
or  a  good  Chriftian,  to  make  choice  of  fuch 
a  momentry  Delight  as  will  he  foUow'd  by 
fo  much  AfRiftion, 

Then  fay  the  Adverfaries  of  the  Stage, 
the  Drama  tends  to  the  making  People  Un- 
happy, becaufe  it  nourilhes  and  foments 
thofe  Paflions  that  occafion  the  Folly  and 
Imprudences  from  whence  comes  all  their 
Misfortunes,  as  it  Indulges  Terror  and  Pity, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Paflions,  and  not  only 
Indulges  Love  were  it  isj»  but  creates  it 
where  it  was  not :  For  fays  a  certain  French 
Author,  who  is  famous  for  Criticifm,  that 
Purgation  which  ^rijiot/e  mentions,  is 
jneerly  Chymerical;  the  more  the  Pafliions 
in  any  one  is  moved,  the  more  obnoxious 
they  are  to  be  moved,  and  the  more  unruly 
they  grow  :  But  Mounfieur  Dc  St.  Evermoii: 
does  no  only  contradi£t  Jrijlotlc^  but  every 
Man's  daily  Experience  ;  for  every  Man  of 
Senfe  finds  that  the  longer  he  frequents 
Plays,  the  harder  he  is  to  be  pleas'd,  and  tQ 
be  moved  \  and  w^hen  fuch  a  one  is  touched 
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"by  a  Scene,  we  conclude  the  Scene  is  well 
Writ  both  for  Nature  and  Art. 

If  a  Perfon  who  has  long  frequented  the 
theatres,  and  are  fo  hard  to  be  moved  to 
Companion,  that  a  Poet  is  obliged  fo  to  con- 
trive his  Incidents  and  Charafters  that  the 
laft  Ihall  be  moft  Deplorable^  and  the  firft 
moft  proper  to  move  Compaflion ;  may  it 
not  be  very  well  fuppos'd,  that  fuch  a  one 
will  not  be  over  obnoxious  to  feel  too  much 
Compaflion  upon  the  View  of  Calamaties 
which  happen  every  Day,  when  they  and 
the  Perfon  to  whom  it  happens  may  not  fo 
much  as  once  in  an  Age  have  all  the  Quali- 
fications that  are  required  extreamly  to  touch 
them. 

But  whereas  'tis  urged,  that  the  Drama^ 
and  particular  Tragedy,  manifeftly  indulges 
Love  where  it  is,  and  creates  it  where, it  is 
not :  To  this  I  Anfwer,  that  if  the  Love 
v/hich  is  fhewn  in  Tragedy  is  lawful  and  re- 
gular, or  is  not  fo;  if  it  is  not,  why  then 
it  is  fliewn  unfortunate  in  the  Catraftrophe, 
which  is  fufficient  to  make  an  Audience 
^verfe  from  the  engaging  in  the  Excefles  of 
that  Paffion:  (for  I  pretend  not  to  defend  the 
Errors  and  Corruptions  of  the  Stage)  But  if 
the  Love  that  is  Ihewn  is  lawful  and  regular, 
nothing  makes  a  Man  Happier  than  that 
Paffion  i  and  as  it  certainly  makes  him  Hap- 
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py  fortlie  prefent,  neither  Is  their  any  Paffion 
that  can  make  him  Happier  for  the  future. 
For  as  we  have  a  very  high  Opinion  of  a  be- 
loved Objeft,  fo  it  makes  us  endeavour  to 
become  worthy  of  It,  to  Increafe  in  Knowledge 
and  Virtue,  and  not  only  frequently  reclaims 
us  from  groffer  Pleafures,  which  we  were  fond 
ofbefore,butb€getsinusanutterDeteftationof 
unnatural  Vices,  which  have  been  too  frequent- 
ly praftifed  in  this  Kingdom  of  late  Years. 

The  Adverfariesto  the  Stages  pretend  that 
the  Drama  tends  to  make  Men  Unhappy, 
becaufe  it  indulges  and  encourages  their  Vi- 
ces :  But  'tis  my  Opinion  that  the  Drama, 
and  particularly  Tragedy  in  its  Purity,  is  fo 
far  from  having  that  EfFeft,  that  it  muft  of 
neceffity  make  Men  Virtuous;  becaufe  it 
moderates  thofe  Paflions,  whofe  Exceffes 
caufe  their  Vices  ;  It  like  wife  inftrufts  them 
in  their  Duty,  both  by  its  Fable  and  its  Sen- 
tences  :  For  Inftance,  fhould  any  Perfon  have 
an  Intention  at  a  favourable  Opportunity 
to  commit  a  barbarous  Murder  for  the  fake 
of  Lucre,  would  not  the  Appearance  of  the 
Ghoft  In  Hamlet  make  him  ihudder  and 
put  off  the  Perpetration  of  fuch  an  A£t  ? 

Others  will  have  it  that  the  Corruption  of 
the  Manners,  proceeded  from  the  Abufes  of 
the  Stage ;  How  comes  it  to  pafs  then  that 
we  never  heard  of  any  fuch  Complaint  before 
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^he  Reftoration  of  King  Charles  IL  ?  SinftJ 
'tis  plain  that  the  Drama  flourifh'd  in  tht 
Reign  of  King  James  I.  and  with  Licen- 
tioufnefs*  If  this  general  Corruption  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Stage,  from  thence  we  may 
infer,  that  the  greateft  Corruption  muft  be 
in  thofe  Parts  where  the  Theatres  are  moft 
Frequented,  or  moft  Licentious,  which  is  not 
true :  For  in  Fratice^  the  Theatres  are  lef$ 
Licentious  than  ours,  and  yet  the  Corruption 
of  Manners  is  there  as  great,  (if  you  except 
our  Drinking)  which  hath  never  been  faid  to 
proceed  from  the  Licentioufnefs  of  the  Stage. 
in  Germany  and  in  Italy  the  Theatres  are  l.efs 
frequented :  For  in  Italy  they  feldom  have 
Plays  unlefs  in  the  Carnival ;  and  in  moft  of 
the  little  German  Sovereignties,  they  have 
not  conftant  Theatres  j  and  yet,  in  Germany, 
they  Drink  more  than  we ;  and  in  Italy ^  they 
are  more  Intemperate  in  the  Ufe  of  Women, 
^8  well  as  unnatural  Vices. 

And  altho*  fuch  heavy  Complaints  have 
been  made  againft  our  Theatre  and  the. 
Drama,  infomuch  that  'tis  brought  under  the 
Infpeftion  of  z  Lice?ifer',  yet  I  don't  find  any 
Complaints  v/ill  be  heard  againft  our  Italiatp 
OperaSy  tho'  more  could  be  faid  againft  any 
of  our  Theatres;  but  as  the  Price  of  going; 
there  is  too  exhorbitant  for  the  lower  Ciafs,  or 
even  the  midlingPeopkj  1  ihall  fay  ^s  the  pootj 
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Fellow  did,  when  ht  faw  a  greatMan  fallih^ 
to  the  Mud,  Il/not^  meddle  with  State  Affairs. 

Upon  the  Reformation,  the  Corruption  of 
Manners  appear'd  with  all  the  Fury  of  Liber- 
tinifm,  even  before  the  Play-Houfe  was  Re* 
eftabliftiedi  and  long  before  it  could  have 
any  Influence  on  Manners  ;  fo  that  there  was 
another  Caufe  of  that  Corruption>  and  not 
the  Drama.  But  that  which  gave  the  Stage! 
fo  licentious  a  Vent  in  thofe  Days,  w^as  not 
only  the  Permiflion,  but  the  Example  of  thd 
Court,  which  for  the  moft  part  was  juft  arri- 
ved with  the  King;  who  having  fojournedfora 
confiderable  Time  in  the  Low  Comitriesi  uni- 
ted the  Spirit  of  the  Fre?ich  Whoring,  to  the 
Fury  of  the  Dutch  Drinking:  So  that  thd 
Poets  who  writ  in  thofe  Days,  were  obliged 
to  humour  the  depraved  Tafte  of  their  Audi- 
ence ;  for  if  the  Poets  of  thefe  Times,  had 
writ  in  a  Manner  purely  Inftruflive,  with-* 
out  any  mixture  ofLewdnefs,  the  Appetites 
of  the  Audience  were  fo  far  Debauch 'd,  that 
they  would  have  judg'd  the  Entertainment 
infipid  :  'Tis  even  fo  at  this  Day  ;  How  difE- 
cult  would  it  be  for  Shakefpear,  or  Beti  Johi* 
Jon^  to  write  a  Ballad  Opera  to  pleafe  the 
prefent  Tafte  of  the  Town  ?  Nay,  even  that 
alone  will  not  do,  for  you  muft  clap  an  En- 
tertainment to  it ;  and  what  is  the  Ufe  of 
them  ?  To  ftew  one  Perfon  how  to  run  away 
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^I'th  another  Man's  Wife,  and  to  beat  the 
Husband  into  the  Bargain;  or  to  fhew  a 
Villain  how  he  may  artfully  fet  a  Houfe  on 
Fire,  and  to  drefs  a  Man  like  a  Dog,  or  a 
Monkey,  when  (Heaven  knows)  they  too 
much  refemble  the  Species  without  being 
Ihown  fo  on  the  Stage;  but  this  I  call  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Foreign  Luxury,  and  I  hope  this 
may  be  called  an  Abufe  oF  the  Drama -^  and 
I  am  forry  that  thefe  modern  Vices  have 
fuch  an  Influence  upon  us  which  calls  our 
Conduft  in  Qu^eftion  ;  fo  that  the  Licenti- 
oufnefs  of  the  Stage  at  this  Time  cannot  pro- 
ceed from  the  Drama,  but  rather  from  ha- 
ving'no  Drama  at  all. 

So  reafonable  a  Diverfion  as  the  Drama 
in  its  Purity,  can  never  encourage  or  in- 
icline  Men  to  eval  Aftions,  or  to  fo  unrea- 
fonable  ones  as  Gaming,  or  fo  brutal  as 
Drunkennefs;  for  thefe  two  Vices  have  aP 
\vays  been  Ihewn  as  Odious  and  Ridiculous 
on  the  Stage  ;  as  for  Drunkennefs,  to  fhew 
the  Sinner  is  fufScient  to  difcredit  the  Vice  5 
for  a  Drunkard  of  Neceflity,  always  appears 
either  Odious  or  Ridiculous  j  and  for  a 
Gamefter,  I  never  knew  any  one  fliewn  in  a 
Play  but  as  a  Fool,  or  a  Knave,  which  I 
think  may  deter  any  Perfon  from  the  purfiH 
iihce  of  thefe  Vices. 
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But  as  they  flourifh  in  Places  that  are  too 
Remote,  and  in  Perfons  that  are  too  abjefl: 
for  the  Stage  :  Drinking  and  Gaming  are 
Praftifed  the  fartheft  North,  and  the  farthefl: 
Weft,  among  Peafants,  as  well  as  among 
Dukes  and  Peers  -,  and  yet  fome  Perfons  will 
urge  that  this  Irreligion  is  caus'd  by  the  Cor- 
ruption of  the  Stage ;  they  might  with  as 
much  Modefty  deduce  the  Lewdnefs  which 
is  Practised  in  the  Tin  Mines  in  Cor?iwaIl,  or 
the  Coai  Pits  at  Newcajik,  to  be  owing  to 
the  Pits  of  the  two  Play-Houfes.  But  what 
can  be  faidof  thofe  Gentlemen,  who  neither 
frequent  the  Theatres,  nor  converfe  with 
thofe  that  do,  and  yet  are  Guilty  of  the 
foremention'd  Vices  ?  It  would  be  redicu- 
loully  Abfurd  to  reply,  that  the  Clergy 
are  Corrupted  by  the  Laity,  whom  it  is  their 
Bufinefs  to  Convert.  I  am  fatisfied  the 
Church  of  Eiigland  may  boaft  of  its  Clergy 
more  than  any  Church  whatfoever  :  Their 
Clergy  who  are  equally  lUuftrious  for  their 
Piety,  and  for  their  Learning ;  yet  I  may 
venture  to  Affirm,  that  there  are  fome 
among  them  who  can  never  be  fuppos'd  to 
be  corrupted  by  the  Play-Houfes,  who  yet 
turn  up  a  Bottle  oftner  than  an  Hour  Glafc^ 
or  box  about  a  Pair  of  Tables  with  more 
Fervour  than  they  do  their  Cufliions,  and^ 
Contemplate  a  Pair  of  Dice  more  frequently 
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than  the  Fathers  of  Councils;  and  Meditate 
and  depend  on  Hazard,  more  than  they  do 
upon  Providence.      ^ 

And  for  that  unnatural  Sin  before-men- 
tlon'd,  which  is  another  growing  Vice  of  the 
Age,  it  would  be  monftrous  to  urge  that  it  is 
the  leaft  encouraged  by  the  Stage,  for  'tis 
either  never  mentioned  there,  or  mentioned 
with  the  laft  Deteftation. 

And  for  the  Love  of  Women,  fomented 
by  the  Corruption  and  not  the  genuine  Art 
of  the  Stage,  tho'  the  Augmenting  and  Nou- 
rilhing  it  cannot  be  defended,  yet  it  may  in 
fome  Meafure  be  excus'd  ;  becaufe  it  has 
more  of  Nature,  and  confequently  more 
Temptation,  and  lefs  Malice  than  the  pre- 
ceeding  three,  which  the  Drama  does  not 
Encourage. 

Becaufe  it  has  a  Check  upon  the  other  Vi- 
ces, and  particularly  upon  that  unnatural 
Sin,  in  reftraining  of  which,  the  Happinefs 
of  Mankind  is  fo  nearly  concerned.  So 
that  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Stage  Encou^ 
rages  but  one  Vice,  which  of  all  others, 
is  the  leaft  Univerfal.  For  in  the  Country, 
Fornication  and  Adultery  are  feldom  Prac- 
tifed,  whereas  Drunkennefs  rages  in  almoft 
every  Houfe  -,  therefore  how  very  unreafon- 
able  is  it  to  charge  theLewdnefs  of  the  Times 
upon  the  Stage. 

F  2  The 
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The  Stage  13  Ufcful  ta  Government. 

IT  IS  Self-evident,  that  no  Man  who 
Governs,  can  Govern  amifs,  as  long  as 
he  follows  the  Diftates  of  Common  Reafon ; 
which  requires,  that  all  who  Govern,  fhould 
confult  the  Intereft  of  thofe  who  are  Govern- 
ed j  and  thofe  Rulers  have  always  been  upon 
a  wrong  Foundation,  who  have  had  an  In- 
tereft diftinfl:  from  that  of  their  People :  Male 
Admlniftration  has  always  its  Source  from 
the  PalTions  or  Vices  of  thofe  who  Govern. 

The  Paflions  which  caufe  it,  are  for  the 
jmoft  part  Ambition,  or  the  immoderate 
love  of  Pleafures.  Now  as  Tragedy  Checks 
the  firft,  by  ihewing  the  Great  Ones  of  the 
Earth  humbled  ;  fo  it  Correfts  the  laft,  by 
firing  the  Mind,  and  raifing  it  to  fomething 
Nobler. 

The  Vices  which  caufe  the  Male  Admlni- 
ftration, are  either  Vices  of  Weaknefs  or  of 
Malice;  the  firft  of  which,  caufe  Governours 
to  Negleft  5  the  laft,  to  Opprefs  the  People. 
The  Vices  of  Weaknefs  a  re  EiFeminary,  Incon- 
fideratenefs,  Inconftancy,  and  Irrefolution. 
.  Now  nothing  can  be  a  better  Remedy  for 
Inconfideratenefs,  than  Tragedy,  which  re- 
THinds    them  of  their   Duty,    and   inftrufts 
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Ithem  by  Its  Sentences  and  Morals,  and  often 
ihe.ws  the  ill  and  fatal  Confequences  of  Irre- 
gular Admlniftration  ;  for  nothing  is  mor^ 
capable  of  raifing  the  Soul,  and  giving  it 
that  Greatnefs,  Sublimity  and  Force,  anc} 
that  Courage  and  Conftancy,  which  are  the 
Qualifications  that  make  Men  deferve  to 
command  others.  For  they  who  in  all 
Ages,  and  in  all  Countries,  have  appear'dl 
molt  to  feel  the  Power  of  Tragedy,  have 
been  the  moft  Deferving  and  the  Greateft  of 
Men.  jSfcbyhis  among  the  ^the?iians,  was 
a  great  Captain  as  well  as  a  Tragic  Poet ; 
and  Sophocles  was  both  an  able  Statefman^ 
and  a  viftorious  General. 

If  we  look  among  the  Romans^  the  very 
greateft  among  them  were  particularly  they 
who  appear'd  fo  far  touch'd  by  the  Drama, 
as  either  to  write  their  Plays  themfelves,  or 
to  build  their  Theatres:  Witnefs  Scipio^  arid 
Lelius,  and  Lucullus,  and  the  great  Pompey,  and 
MecejiaSy  and  Julius^  and  Aiigujlm  Cafar*    . 

And  as  no  Man  among  the  French  has  Ihewn 
fo  much  Capacity,  or  fo  much  greatnefs  of 
Mind  as  R  ichlieu  j  fo  no  Man  among  them 
has  exprefs'd  fo  much  Paffion  for  the  Drama, 
\vhich  was  fo  great,  that  he  writ  feveral 
Plays  himfelf,  with  that  very  Hand  that  was 
employed  at  the  fame  Time  in  laying  a  Plaa 
of  the  French  Monarchy, 
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Among  us,  the  Drama  began  to  flourilh  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  there  is 
a  Report  that  that  great  Princefs  appeared  to 
be  fo  charmed  with  it,  as  to  Tranflate  with 
her  own  Hand  a  Tragedy  from  Euripides. 

That  Vice  of  Malice,  which  for  the  moft 
Part  caufes  the  Male  Adminiftration  of 
Governours  is  Cruelty,  which  nothing  is  fo 
Capable  of  Correfting  as  Tragedy;  which 
by  diving  into  the  hidden  Springs  of  Nature, 
and  making  ufe  of  all  that  is  Powerful  in 
Her,  in  order  to  the  moving  Compaffion, 
hath  beQfi  always  found  fufficient  to  Soften 
^he  moft  obdurate  Heart. 

Numerous  Examples  might  be  brought  of 
this,  but  I  ftiall  content  myfelf  with  that  of 
Jlexa?ider:  The  Thefaha?i  Tyrant,  as  the 
Story  is  related  by  Dacier  in  the  Preface  to 
his  admirable  Comment  on  the  Poetic  of 
Arijiotk :  This  barbarous  Man,  fays  Dacier, 
caujing  theHECVBA  of  Evri?it>es  to  be p/ay'd 
hefore  himy  found  himfelf  fo  Touched,  that  he 
went  out  before  the  End  ofthefirfl  AB,  feeing 
it  would  be  a  Shame  for  him  to  be  feen  to  fhed 
Tears  for  the  Miferies  ^Hecuba,  or  the  Ca- 
lamities of  PoLYXENA,  for  him  who  em- 
brewed  his  Hands  every  Day  in  the  Blood  of 
his  Innocent  Subjefts.  The  Truth  of  it  was, 
that  he  had  fome  Apprehenfion  that  he 
fhould  be  fo  far  melt?ed,  as  to  be  forfaken  by 
that  Spirit  of  Tyranny  which  he  had  fo  lon^ 
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poflefs'd,  and  fliould  go  a  private  Perfon  oHt 
of  the  Theatre,  into  which  he  had  enter'd  a 
Sovereign  :  Nay,  he  had  like  to  have  caufed 
the  Aftor  who  had  moved  him  thus,  to  be 
Executed  ;  but  the  Criminal  was  fecured  by 
the  very  Remains  of  that  Compaffion,  which 
was  his  only  Crime. 

Dacier  cites  another  remarkable  Paflagc 
from  an  ancient  Hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Arcadia  \  he  fays,    that  their 
Humanity,  and  the  Sweetnefs  of  their  Tem- 
pers, the  Purity  of  their  Manners,  and  all 
their  Virtues,  proceeded  from  the  Love  which 
they  had  for  Mufick,  which  by  its  Sweetnefs, 
j  correfted  thofe  ill  Impreffions  which  a  raw 
I  and  unwholfom  Air,  together  with  the  Hard- 
Ihips  which  they  endured  by  their  laborious 
way  of  Life  had  made  on  their  Bodies,  and 
on  their  Minds.     Polybius  accufes  Ephorus, 
\  for  afferting  that  Mufick  was  invented  on 
purpofe  for  the  deceiving  Mankind  j  iffo, 
;  what  may  we  not  juftly  affert  of  Tragedy  ? 
I  of  which  Mufick  is  but  a  fmall  Ornament, 
[  and  which  as  far  tranfends  it,  as  the  reafon- 
ing  Speech  of  a  Man  excells  the  Brutes  in-» 
articulate  Voice.  • 

For  Tragedy  is  very  proper  to.  check  the 
Motions,  that  they  may  at  any  time  feel  to 
Rebellion  or  Difobedience,  by  (topping  the 
very  Sources  of  them.  And  Tragedy  natu- 
rally checks  the  Ambitious,  by  (hewing  them , 
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ffte  Great  Ones  of  the  Earth  Humbled,  and 
by  fetting  before  their  Eyes  the  Uncertainty 
of  Human  Greatnefs,  the  fudden  Turns  of 
State,  and  the  unhappy  Conclufion  of  Vio* 
lence   and    Injuftice.      Tragedy  diverts   the 
Apprehenfion^of  Grievances,  by  the  Delight 
which  it  gives  us ;  difcovers  the  Defigns  of 
faftious  Guides,  by  opening  our  Eyes  j  and 
Inftrufting  us  in  our  Duty,  by  the  like  Ex- 
amples, and  difpels  unreafonable  Jealoufies : 
For  Perfons  who  are  melted  or  terrified  with 
the  Sufferings  of  the  Great,  are  rather  apt  to 
feel  a  fecret  Pleafure  from  the  Senfe  they 
have,  as  being  free  from  the  like  Calamities. 
Tragedy  likewife  diverts  from  unjuft  Defigns 
by  the  Pleafure  it  gives,  fince  no  Man,  as 
long  as  he  is  eafy  himfelf,  is  in  a  Humour  to 
difturb  others;  and  by  purging  thofe  PaiTions 
whofe  Exceifes  caufe  their  Injuftice,  by   In- 
ftrufting  them  in  their  Duty,  by  raifing  their 
Minds,  and  fetting  them  above  Injuftice,  and 
making  them  good  upon  a  Principle  of  Self- 
Love,  and  Terrifying  them,  by  fetting  before 
their  Eyes  the  unhappy  Conclufion. 
-"The  Stage  is  Ufeful  to  Government,  by 
having  an   Influence  over  thofe  that  are  Go- 
verned, in  relation  to  the  common  Enemy  j 
for  nothing  more  raifes  and  exalts  our  Minds  : 
and  fires  us 'with  a  nobler  Emulation,  than 
who  jDhall  beft  perform  their  Duty ;  therefore' 
Ifhall  ihew  by.  Experience  that  the  Staged 
*  - '  has 
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has  been  Ufeful  to  Government  in  General, 
as  that  of     i.  The  Jthcnian.     2.  'Xhe  Roman. 
3.  The  French.     4-  The  Englljlo. 

For  the  Athenians,  their  Drama  firft  ap- 
peared in  Form  at  Thcfpis,  was  cultivated  by 
j¥J}hylus,  and  perfeded  by  Sophocles.     Now 
this  is  extreamly  Remarkable  that  the  Peo- 
ple, which  from  Thefeus  to  The/pis,  that  is  for 
the  Space   of  about   feven  hundred  Years, 
continued  a  poor  ignorant  and  contemptible 
.People^  and   in  the  Space  of  one  hundred 
Years  more,  in  which  Time  their  Tragedy 
was  form'd  by  Thefpls,  cultivated  by  y^fchy- 
his,    and  perfefted  by   Sophocles.     It  is  ex- 
treamly Remarkable,  that    in    that    fmall 
Space  of Time^thefe  People  who  were  folncon- 
^fiderable,  came  to  be  fo  illuftrious  for  Arts 
and  Arms,    renown'd   for  Eloquence,    for 
Philofophy  famous,  and  for  Empire  formi- 
,-dable,  the  Mailers  of  Gm^^,  the  Scourges 
of  JJia,  and  the  Terror  of  the  great  King. 

In  that  Space  of  Time  flourilhed  moft  of 

their  mighty  Conquerors,  Cimon,  Jnjlides, 

.Pericles,  Themijiocles,   and  MUtiades :  Their 

.Tragic  Poets  were  thePerfons  who  animated 

.their  Armies,  and   fir'd  the   Souls  of  thofe 

-  brave  Men  who  conquer'd  at  once^  and  Died 

for  their  Country  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  and 

in  the  Plains  oi  Marathon  •,  at  which  Place  a 

handful  of  Men,  as  it  were,  of  the  Deciplesof 

•  Thefpis^and  the  fucceeding  Poets,  vanquilh'd 

G  the 
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the  numberlefs  Forces  of  the  Eaji,  kid  the 
Foundation  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  and  of 
tne  Fortune  of  the  great  Jkxander. 

The  Jthenians  were  highly  fenfible  of  the 
Advantage  which  the  State  received  from  the 
the  Theatre,  which  they  Maintained  at  a 
pubhc  prodigious  Expen'ce,  and  a  Revenue 
appropnated  to  that  pecular  Ufe,  and  efta- 
bhih'd  a  Law,  which  made  the  leaft  attempt 
to  ahenate  the  Fund  Capital  ;  fo  that 
^^j^^" J^he  common  Exchequer  was  exhauft- 
ed,  Demojihenes  was  obliged  to  ufe  the  ut- 
moft  Addrefs  to  induce  them  to  divert  or 
touch  this  feparate  Fund. 

And  as  to  the  Romans,  Livius  Jndronieus, 
who  was  their  firft  Dramatic  Poet,  appear'd 
in  the  five  hundred  and  fourteenth  Year  after 
the  Buildmg  of  the  City  ;    and  'till  his  Time 
they  had  been  ftrugling,  as  it  were  for  Life 
with  their  Neighbours,    and  were  torn  by 
perpetual  Convulfions  within    themfelves  - 
whereas  after    the   firft   Reprefentation  of 
the  Flays  which  were  writ  by  him,   they 
were  not  only  quiet  within  themfelves,  for 
above  a  hundred  Years  after ;  but  in  a  hun- 
dred more,  became  the  Matters  of  the  Uni- 
verfe:  And  who  were  the  Perfons  among 
them  that  advanced  their  Conquefts,  and  ex- 
tented  their  Empire?  The  very  Men  who  built 
their  1  heatres  and  who  writ  their  Plays.  Scipio 
«onquer'd  Spain  ^MJ/rica,  LuculksJfta,  and 

Cafar 
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Cafar  England,  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany, 
rr  'Tis  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  Years 
iince  Dramatic  Poetry  began  to  flourifh  in 
France,  fince  which  Time  the  French  have 
not  only  been  remarkably  United,  but  have 
advanced  their  Conquefts  fo  faft,  that  they 
have  almoft  doubled  their  Empire. 

Cardinal  Richlieu  was  the  Perfon,  v/hoat  the 
fame  Time  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  Theatre  and  their  Empire ;  and  'tis 
a  furprizing  thing  to  confider^thst  the  Spirit  of 
Dramatic  Poetry  leaving  them  jufi:  before  the 
beginning  of  the  late  War,  by  ?dolicre  and  Cor- 
me/Iis's  Death,and  by  Racines's  Age,  they  have 
!  fince  that  Time  loft  half  their  Conquefts. 

To  come   home  to  Ourfelves  :  Dramatic 
'  Poetry  began  to  be  brought  into  Form  with 
us  in  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  tho'  fince 
thatTime  we  cannot  boaft  of  fuch  glorious  Sue- 
1  ceffes  as  we  had  in  the  Times  of  our  Henry 
V.  or  our  Edzvard  III.  v/hen  the  conquering 
I  Genius  of  England  in  Triumph  feem'd  to  be- 
i  ftride  the  Ocean,  and  to  fix  an  Imperial  Foot 
Ion  the  Continent  j  yet  this  may  be  faid  to 
the  Advantage  of  the  Drama,  that   fince  it 
firft  began  to  be  Cultivated,  we  have  had  our 
Eyes  open,  and  found  that  our  Conftitution  is 
ill  defigned  for  Conqueft,  and   by  being  ve- 
ly  Fortunate,  we  fhould  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming very  Unhappy,  and  endanger   our 
Liberty  by  extending  our  Empire. 

FINIS. 


A  P  P  E  N  D  T  X 

SINCE  the  foregoing  Matter  was  in  the  Prefs, 
a  new  Licenced  Dramatick  Piece  was  Aded  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  Cove nt-Gar den  ^  this  Piece  con- 
iiiled  of  three  Comedies,  call'd  A  Nefl  of  Plays^ 
and  appeared  all  at  once  with  fo  great  a  Blaze,  that 
one  might  have  as  well  expe6led  to  have  feen  three 
Moons  on  one  Night  ^  hut  however,  the  Fate  of  them 
were  foon  determined,  for  in  three  Hours  they  were 
totally  Eclipsed  ,  and  the  Occailon  of  this  fuddea 
Cataflrophe  I  fnould  be  glad  to  know,  but  I  believe 
the  Eggs  were  Addle,  or  not  fo  well  Nurs'd 
asHarleqirin  when  he  was  produc'd  from  an  Egg; 
and  as  this  Brood  has  proved  an  Abortive  one,  I 

fuppofe  the  M r  will  try  the  Fate  of  a  Neft  of 

Harkqatns  '^  for  altho'  they  are  difficult,  to  be 
hatch'd  here,  yet  enough  '  f  them  may  be  Imported 
from  France^  while  the  two  neft  Eggs  are  a  making. 
The  ill  Succefs  of  this  former  Piece  made  the 
Peribns  of  the  other  Houfe  laugh  in  their  Sleeve^ 
for  (fay  theyj  we'll  fhew  them  a  Curious  Piece  tp 
Morrow,  Ihall  excite  the  Admiration  of  an  Audience. 
Accordingly  the  next  Night  were  play'd  at  the  The- 
atre Royal  in  Drz/rj-Z^;?^,  a  moft  excellent  new  Li^ 
cenced  Piece  call'd  the  Coffee-Houfe  ,•  and  altho' 
Mr.  Cibher  and  Mrs.  C/zt^,  (as  the  Iripman  fays) 
play'^d  tkeir  own  Dear  Shelves  in  Per/on^  and  did  it 
to  fo  great  a  Charm  that  they  refembled  the  Cha- 
ra6lers  to  the  niceft  Exadnefs,  yet  the  Audience 
were  fo  difpleafed  that  they  would  not  let  them  go 
on  this  Night, or  fuifer  it  to  be  play'd  again;  which 
brought  the  following  Saying  from  a  worthy  Gent- 
tleman,  Arra  Faith  now  dear  Honey^  ift  not  ajbamt 
'that  a  Man  canH  have  the  Liberty  to  perfonate  him^ 
fclf  without  Affronting  another  :  But.  as  this  Play  is 
Printed,  I  muft  refer  the  Reader  to  it. 
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